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Enrique A. Jimenez, who was President of the Republic in
1946 and 1947 when the defense bases issue almost drove
the United States and Panama into complete estrange-
ment, expresses this basic uncertainty of the Panamanian
national sentiment in language which becomes quite sig-
nificant when one couples the fact that he occupied the
high office of chief executive of Panama with the fact that
he also adhered to political factions which have generally
been friendly toward the United States. His words are
quite typical of sentiments expressed to this writer by
many other lesser Panamanians.
. . . there has been ... a lack of understanding of the Pana-
manian people. . . . The United States Government competes
unfairly and unjustly . . . with the industry and commerce of
Panama. . . . we ask . . . that we be permitted to make our
contribution with the dignity becoming a free, independent
people, and . . . consistent with our sovereignty. . . ,4e
Ex-President Jimenez then goes on to point out that
Panamanians like peoples of most of the lesser states of
the world have always been most jealous of this concept
of "sovereign independence" and ever ready to guard it
against even the indirect threat of economic penetration
such as the competition of the Canal Zone Commissaries.
It was natural for the Isthmian Republic to seek in the new
world organization a bulwark for its freedom. This was
especially true when the world body proclaimed its devo-
tion to broad principles of social and economic justice and
developed specialized organizations to bring such aims to
reality in every part of the war-torn earth.
When the United Nations took official action to put
down the aggression in Korea in the summer of 1950 the
Republic of Panama was quick to pledge its support to
tins great project in international cooperation. On August
3,1950 the government authorized the use of the national